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<p the forty-fourth chapter of Isaiah 
ec) we read: 

Thus saith the Lord, the King of Is- 
rael, and His Redeemer, the Lord ot 
hosts: I am the first, and I am the 
last; and besides Me there is no God. 

They that make a graven image are 
all of them vanity; they see not, 
know, that they may be ashamed. 

Who hath formed a god, or a molten 
image that is profitable for nothing ? 

The carpenter stretcheth out his rule; 
he marketh it out with a line; he fitteth 
it with planes, and he marketh it with 
a compass. 

He taketh thereof and warmeth him- 
self; yea he kindleth it,and baketh bread; 
yea he maketh a god, and worshippeth 
it; he maketh it a graven image, and 
falleth down thereto; he prayeth unto 
it, and saith, Deliver me; for thou art 
my god. 

I have formed thee. I have blotted 
out, as a thick cloud, thy transgres- 
sions, and, as a cloud thy sins: return 
unto Me; for I have redeemed thee. 


nor 


An Object Lesson. 


When Protestants are invited by the 
Paulist Fathers or their Roman Catholic 
friends to visit their churches, it would 
be well to recall these words of the 
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prophet, as the graven images and the 
statues of wood or marble and the many 
paintings are pointedout. Such an ob- 
ject lesson cannot easily be forgotten, 
and they will learn more about Roman 
Catholicism from these objects of ven- 
eration worship and adoration than 
from the deceitful words of the Paulists. 


“ Bring In the Catholics.” 

This call of Mr. Moody, at the great 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, when he 
closed his Evangelistic Campaign in this 
city last January has resounded through 
the land, and we learn from pastors and 
christian workers everywhere, that they 
are heeding it. Bring in the Catholics 
to your meetings as the Paulist Fathers 
and Jesuits are inviting Protestants to 
attend their ‘‘missions,’’ and the result 
will be many glorious conversions. 
God's truth, when faithfully preached, 
will prevail, and the Gospel of the Son 
of God, that 
of souls, 


has transformed millions 
will convert those who hear it. 
Roman Catholics do not know what the 
power of that Gospelis, but, when they 
hear it and see it exemplified in the lives 
of those who have heard and heeced the 
glorious message by the powerof the 
Holy Spirit, they will also believe. 
Bring them in and you will see glorious 
results. 

Mr. Moody begins a Spring Campaign 
in the Grand Central Palace on East 
Forty-third street, this city, on Sunday, 
March 13th. and we hope the committee 
in charge will repeat Mr. Moody's call 
to bring in the Catholics to the meet- 
ings. all 

Let the Christians 
invite their Catholic 

some of them, or 
what is better, bring them to the meet- 


The services will continue 
day for ten days. 
who attend them 


friends to attend 


ings, with earnest prayer for their con- 
version, and they shall receive many 
stars fortheir crown. Weask our read- 
ers everywhere to pray for the success 
of these meetings this month. 


The True Voice of Rome. 

When the ‘‘ war fever’’ was raging 
all over the country the last week of 
February, the Rev. Father Weber, an 
aggressive priest of Kingston, N. Y., in 
a sermon to his parishioners—who, on 
that occasion, were largely composed of 
members of a Roman Catholic military 
company who attended the requiem 
mass for the repose of the soul of a 
comrade—expressed the real sentiments 
of the Roman Church in his delaration 
that the United States should not go to 
war with Spain. ‘‘ But if President 
McKinley should declare war,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ it would be a crime that would 
deserve assassination. No Catholic 
soldier,’’ he continued, ‘‘ could consci- 
entiously fire against the army of 
Spain, the most Catholic country in the 
world. Your arms,’’ said he, addres- 
sing the military company, ‘‘ should be 
directed against the enemies of our holy 
religion, and not against 


its best 
friends. 

Some Roman Catholics protested 
against this treasonable language, for 
they saw how terrible would be its 
consequences to them, and Archbishop 
Corrigan said to the reporters that he 
would suspend him. But the priest is 
still in his parish, and Corrigan has 
said nothing about the case over his 
own name or in his cathedral. The 
Kingston priest voices the sentiments cf 
the great mass of his co religionists 
who would not fire upon the banner of 
the cross which the Spanish army car- 
ries as its standard. 

Religion first and country afterward 
has been the cry of the true followers of 
the Popein every land. The voice of 
Pius IX. was heard in every Catholic 
country when he called for an aimy to 
protect him, as the vicar of Christ, from 
the Italian people, who sought and ob- 
tained the unification of their country. 
The same Pope commended Jeff. Davis 
as President of the Confederacy during 
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our Civil War. To day the sympathies 
of Pope Leo XIII. and his agents in 
this country are with Spaip against the 
United States. 





Cardinal Gibbons on “ Fiends” and “ Fan- 
atics.” 

Of course the editor of this magazine 
or any other Protestant minister is not 
for a moment to be compared with Car- 
dinal Gibbons, who has a revenue of 
$50,000 and sits upon a throne as a 
‘* Prince of the Church,’’ has a miter 
and crozier, and wears a red cap and 
red silk stockings that cost a small for- 
tune. Heis one of the most favored 
and best advertised men in America. 
He is truly a great man in the estima- 
tion of the newspapers and of millions 
of citizens of this Republic. He is so 
great a man that, at a public banquet 
some vears ago, he was placed above the 
President of the United States. He 
yields to no man in pre-eminence in this 
great country, for his title is ‘ Emi- 
nence.’’ Yet with all his dignity we 
would not change places with him, for 
apart from the question of religion that 
divides us, he has a bad heart when 
he can speak of the brave Cubans who 
are so heroically fighting for liberty 
as ‘‘fiends,’’ and impute to them the 
crime of blowing up the Maine. If a 
Spaniard perpetrated the crime, he was 
only a ‘‘fanatic.’’ 
Gibbons! 


Shame upon you, 
If the Cubans ever catch you 
in their country when it is freed from 
the Spanish yoke, they will make you 
do penance for your slanderous attack 
upon their good name, and perhaps 
give you a taste of the Inquisition which 
was the glory of Spain until a few years 
ago. No, Cardinal, we would not ex- 
change with you, and we pray God 
that you may repent and be forgiven. 
You have’ been guilty of a crime that 
has shocked humanity. But there is 


mercy with the Lord if you turn to 
Him. 


Confessing to a priest, or even 





to the Pope himself, will not suffice. 
The American people will demand a 
public retraction of your words. 





Washington’s Faith in God. 


In his address at the University of 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, on 
Washington's birthday, President Mc- 
Kinley said: 

It was committed to Washington to 
launch our ship of state. He had neither 
precedent nor predecessor to help him. 
He welded the scattered and at times 
antagonistic colonies into an indestruc- 
tible union, and inculcated the lessons 
of mutual forbearance and fraternity 
which have cemented the States into 
still closer bonds of interest and sym- 
pathy. And how reverent always was 
this great man; how prompt and gener- 
ous his recognition of the guiding hand 
of Divine Providence in establishing 
and controlling the destinies of the colo- 
nies and the Republic! Again and 
again, in his talks, in his letters, in his 
state papers, and formal addresses, he 
reveals this side of his character, the 
force of which we still feel, and I trust 
we always will. In an age of great ac- 
tivity, of industrial and commercia 
strife, and of perplexing prob!ems, we 
should never abandon the simple faith 
in Almighty God, as recognized in the 
name of the American people by Wash- 
ington and the First Congress. 

Faith and trust in Almighty God is 
as characteristic of President McKinley 
as it was of Washington, Lincoln and 


Grant, our three greatest Presidents. 





American Sabbath Observance. 

When General Lafayette made his 
memorable tour of the United States in 
1824, he did not understand the ‘‘ Pur- 
itanism ’’ that influenced public men to 
refrain from travel on Sunday. He was 
in Maine when he resolved to conclude 
his visit, and he announced his depar- 
ture from Portlandon a Sunday. The 
Governor of that State, Albion K. 
Porter, remonstrated with him for tak- 
ing his departure on that day, and said: 
‘Tf you will postpone your trip until 
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State line with all the military honors.’’ 
But Lafayette, accustomed to the Con- 
tinental Sabbath, insisted on not alter- 
ing his plans, and left Maine on Sun- 
day, while the Sabbath-honoring Gov- 
ernor of a God-fearing State attended 
his church service as was his wont. 


Official Respect for the Lord’s Day. 

If war should be the result of the 
present complications between Spain 
and this country, no one doubts the re- 
sult, with our illimitable resources and 
the poverty and degradation of Spain. 
But in the material development uf the 
United States the Sovereignty of God 
and His directing power are too often 
overlooked. The old New England 
divines were true to their commission 
in declaring that the Lord reigns and 
His commands must be obeyed; and the 
people responded to their appeals to ob- 
serve the law of God. It has been dif- 


ferent in European countries, notably 


those under papal rule. The Conti- 
nental Sabbath has been and isaday of 
pleasure, traveland traffic. Bull fights 
in Spain take place every Sunday, and 
they are attended by the priests and 
people in large numbers who have been 
to mass in the forenoon. It is sad to 
say that some of the officers and men of 
our warships should have attended 
those bull fights by invitation of the 
Spanish officials in Cuba, and in Spain 
itself in former years. Of course where 
the chaplain of one of our warships is a 
Roman Catholic priest, like Father 
Chidwick, of the ill-fated Maine, he 
will not preach against bull fights or 
other sports on Sunday, nor will he 
counsel his men to abstain from such 
brutal exhibitions. If they come to 
confession to him afterwards he will 
forgive them thcir sins. But it is no 
sin for the Spanish Catholics to attend 
bull fights, and their bad example 
should not be imitated by our sailors. 


Rome’s Disregard of the Sabbath. 


The Roman Catholics in all countries 
do not respect the Lord's day. They 
may go to mass on Sunday,as one of 
the commandments of their Church en- 
joins—‘‘ To hear mass on Sunday and 
all holidays of obligation.’’ This com- 
mand has as much binding force as to 
abstain from meat on Friday. But aiter 
attending mass the people can amuse 
themselves as they please, even as the 
average Roman Catholic can drink in- 
toxicating beverages as much as he 
pleases on Friday, provided he has not 
eaten meat onthat day. ‘*‘ Glory be to 
God,’’ said the Irish saloonkeeper to 
his customers, ‘‘ there is no fast on the 
drink.’’ Great Roman Catholic pro- 
cessions and parades with brass bands 
are held on Sunday in all parts of the 
country at the laying of corner-stones of 
churches, parochial schools, ete. Ro- 
manism is not a good ‘“‘religion’”’ for 
God-fearing Americans. 


God Bless Hawaii. 

A dispatch from Washington, dated 
March 3, says: 

A most substantial evidence of sym- 
pathy for the survivors of the Maine and 
the families of the victims came to hand 
at the Navy Department to-day in the 
shape of a check for $500 from Presi- 
dent Dole of Hawaii. The money was 
turned into the Maine relief fund. 

The Republic of Hawaii is knocking 
at the doors of Congress for annexation 
to our great Republic, and its request 
should be granted. Theruling classin 
Hawaii is largely composed of the sons 
of the devoted missionaries who more 
than half a century ago carried the 
Gospel of the Son of God to the barba- 
rousislanders. Christianity is firmly es- 
tablished there, and the natives in 
large numbers worship God in spirit 
andintruth. That is the reason why 
the Roman Catholic press and the poli- 
ticiaps in this country oppose annexa- 
tion of the beautiful Pacific Islands. 
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SERVICES IN CHRIST’S MISSION. 


JAMES A. O’CONNOR, PASTOR. 


UNDAY evening, March 6, Pastor 
O'Connor referred to the services 
ofthe previous Sunday, when Captain 
Colcord, the Yankee master of a large 
vessel that plies between North and 
South Atlantic ports, delivered a unique 
address. It wasa delightful Christian 
discourse. He preaches to the sailors 
in every port where he moors his vessel 





THE LOSS OF THE MAINE. 

Referring to the Maine disaster, Pas- 
tor O'Connor said that nothing within 
the memory of this generation, except- 
ing the assassination of President Lin- 
coln and the wounding to death of 
President Garfield, had so excited the 
American people as the catastrophe 
that sent 260 of our sailors to sudden 





THE UNITED STATES BATTLESHIP MAINE, DESTROYED IN THE SPANISH HARBOR 
OF HAVANA, FEBRUARY I5, 1898. 


on Sundays, and he told the congrega- 
tion of the old, old story of Jesus and 
His love, that he preaches and sings in 
every port—and he is a famous singer. 

Pastor O'Connor also said that the 
address on ‘‘ Chapters of Spanish His 
tory ’’ (which appears in this issue of 
THE CONVERTED CATHOLIC) was read 
at the same service by a gentleman 
recently arrived from South America 
who had been an American Roman 
Catholic priest and knew whereof he 
spoke. 


death when the Maine was blown up in 
the harbor of Havana on February 15, 
1898. 

War, pestilence, famines, earth- 
quakes, the deaths of our dearest ones, 
may be obliterated by time; even the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln may 
grow dim on the pages of history. But 
this terrible catastrophe—when so many 
hundreds of our sailor boys, with many 
of the officers, were launched inte 
eternity in one moment of time, drown- 
ed and mangled in their beds while yet 
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on retiring had scarcely died away— 
can never be forgotten. Nations as 
well as individuals have been guilty of 
many crimes recorded in sacred and 
profane history, crimes that make us 
blush with shame for our common hu- 
manity. But this was an event unpre- 
cedented in the history of the world. 
This country was at peace with Spain, 
and the Maine was moored in the har- 
bor of Havana at a spot designated by 
the Spaniards and supposed to be safe 
and secure. Yet at nine o'clock at 
night our noble ship was blown to 
pieces by some external force, for which 
the Spaniards must be held responsible. 
The Roman Catholic authorities, with 
Cardinal Gibbons at their head, say 
that if it was not an accident, then it 
was the work of some “‘ fiendish 
Cubans’’ or ‘‘ fanatical Spaniards.’’ 
When the Roman Catholic priest at 
Kingston, N. Y., said that we should 
not go to war with Spain, and that 
Roman Catholics should not fight 
against Spaniards, who are their co- 
religionists, a wave of indignation 
spread over the country. A report of 
this state of feeling quickly reached the 
Vatican, and orders were immediately 
sent to the bishops here to counteract 
the effect produced by the words of the 
honest aud sincere Roman Catholic 
priest who expressed the true senti- 
ments of his fanatical co religionists. 

Accordingly the Pope cabled to Car- 
dinal Gibbons and the other bishops or- 
dering them to say masses for the sailors 
who had perished on the Maine, even 
though three-fourths of them were 
Protestants. Cardinal Gibbons said 
the high mass in his cathedral at Balti- 
more, and delivered the sermon on 
February 28 which was fully reported 
in all the papers. Among other things 
he said : 


I hope and believe, for the honor of 
humanity, that the destruction of the 





Maine was caused by an accident, and in 
that case Spain cannot be responsible. 
But suppose some fiendish Cuban had 
occasioned this fearful loss of life in or- 
der to embroil our nation in a war with 
his mother country? Inthat case Spain 
should not be held responsible. And 
even had some fanatical Spaniard per- 
petrated this atrocious crime there 
would be no necessity for a recourse to 
the arbitration of the sword. 


The term ‘‘fiend’’ is applied only to 
a demon in human form, a wild beast 
that should be destroyed. Buta ‘“‘fa- 
natic’’ is a person who is honored by 
his adherents and co religionists, one 
who is zealous for what he deems 
a noble cause. People: who do not 
agree with him say he is mis- 
guided, and regard him as a harmless 
being, who may be overzealous. Thus 
the Spaniards, who may have been the 
instruments of blowing up the Maine, 
were only fanatics in the eyes of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, while the brave Cubans 
are by him accounted ‘‘fiends’’ or de- 
monsin human guise. Suchstatements 
from the highest Roman Catholic of- 
ficial in America show what the senti- 
ments of Rome are regarding this whole 
matter. 


Out of their own mouths they are 
convicted of treason to our republic. 
But, thank God, there are many liberal 
minded Catholics who do not share 
these sentiments, and who in God’s own 
good time will sever their connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church and 
become Christians like other American 
citizens. They know what Spain is. 
Her King is entitled ‘‘His Most Catho 
lic Majesty,’’ just as the Pope is called 
‘*His Holiness,’ though heis no longer 
a temporal sovereign. France is a Re- 
public; King Humbert of Italy is ex- 
communicated by the Pope; Austria 
can do nothing for the Church; England 
is Protestant, sois Germany. The de- 
feat of Spain is a blow to the Roman 
Church, and Catholics know it. 
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HE frightful disaster to one of our 

battle-ships in Havana harbor, 
and the unpleasant suspicion entertain- 
ed by many that it was the result of 
treachery, painfully calls our attention 
to a national characteristic of the Span- 
iards. Disregarding, for a moment, 
their doings in Cuba, the insincerity of 
their diplomatic conduct towards the 
United States as revealed in the letter 
to Canalejas, written by no less a per- 
sonage than the official representative 
of Spain, Dupuy de Lome, wko sneer- 
ingly and contemptuously dared to re- 
fer to our Chief Executive as a politicas- 
tro, literally a politicaster, or pot-house 
politician, and titteringly admitted that 
the commercial treaty he was negotiat- 
ing was meant to fool the Yankees; 
disregarding, as I say, the present his- 
tory of Spain, we have enough in the 
history of her past to prove the dark, 
suspicious, insincere, treacherous and 
cruel character of the Spaniards. 

We need only refer to the flourishing 
days of the Holy Inquisition to prove 
this fact. The records of this institution, 
as compiled by loyal Spanish subjects 
themselves, Roman Catholic priests and 
Jesuits, are truly appalling. Juan 
Mariana was a distinguished Spanish 
scholar, historian and a Jesuit, born at 
Talavera, in 1536. His studies were 
made in the Jesuit Order. The well- 
known Bellarmine was his scholar, and 
his greatest literary work is a history of 
Spain in thirty volumes. Though his 
book, advocating the right of tyranni- 
cide, was officially condemned by the 
General of his Order, Aquaviva, yet 
his history of Spain, in which the do- 
ings of the Inquisition are recorded, was 
never condemned. It stands, there- 


fore, approved by the Jesuits and the 
Roman Catholic Church as a truthful 
historical work. 

Now here are some of the facts he 


SKETCHES OF SPANISH HISTORY: THE INQUISITION. 





records: 


In Seville, in the year 1481, 
2y8 heretics were burnt at the stake. 
This is in Seville alone, and the first 
year that the Inquisition was estab- 
lished and when, consequently, it was 
not yet in full working order. In the 
same year, he says, that the number of 
victims throughout Spain amounted to 
about 2,000. There was a regular 
quemadero, or a broad flat altar, built 
of stone in the central square of Seville 
where victims of the Inquisition were 
cruelly tortured and burned to death 
nearly every day. 

Torquemada, we are told by Llorente 
and others, burned in the course of his 
career 8,800 persons, and inflicted vary- 
ing penalties on 90,000 others. His 
successor, Deza, condemned 1,664 to 
be burned at the stake, and inflicted 
less cruel punishment on about 33,000 
more. Cisneros, the third after Tor- 
quemada, sacrificed 2,536 men, women 
and children at the stake, and punished 
about 50,000 in other ways. 

But independently of the persecution 
ot so called heretics, the Inquisition was 
also directed against the Jews and 
Moors. Many of these were compelled 
to profess Christianity, though in se- 
cret and private they still adhered to 
their former religion. Such was the 
case especially among the Jews. In 
1480 the persecution started and soon 
became so violent that the Cortes them- 
selves complained, and Pope Sixtus the 
Fourth condemned the proceedings of 
the Inquisitors. Still the persecution 
continued until the Moors and Jews were 
practically expelled from the country or 
exterminated. The population of both 
races was calculated at over 3,000,000 
souls at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and at the end there were none 
left. The Inquisition had cruelly rob- 
bed, plundered and murdered them all. 

The severest punishments were in- 
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flicted on those who had professed 
Roman Catholicism outwardly but 
were caught still adhering to their old 
religion in private. In Seville there 
was still visible as late as 1822 a large 
furnace built, apparently, with a capac- 
ity for consuming 300 victims, Protest- 
ants (heretics, Jews and Moors), at the 
same time. The day of execution, or 
auto-da-f¢, was a great festival. The 
victims were clothed in shirts painted in 
the most grotesque colors, with figures 
of flames and devils, and on their heads 
were paper mitres. The last words of 
the. Inquisitor, as they were handed 
over to the lay executioner, were: ‘ Be 
kind to them! and spare their blood!” 
In a short time they were ashes, 
and their ashes were cast into the 
river. 

Taking Mariana for our authority, 
who declares that 2,000 persons fell 
victims to the Inquisition the first year 
of its existence, and admitting that this 
may have been a fair average during 
the subsequent century when the work 
of the tribunal reached its climax, we 
cau fairly conclude that from 1481 to 
1581 at least 200,000 were burned at the 
stake by the Inquisition in Spain. 

The above paper was read at the ser- 
vice in Christ’s Mission, Sunday eve- 
ning, February 27, 1898, by a Roman 
Catholic priest, a member of the Pas- 
sionist Order, whose headquarters oc- 
cupy a conspicuous position on the 
heights of Hoboken, N. J., across the 
North River and New 
York. This is the same monastery to 
which Father Sylvester Harrington was 
attached when he came to Christ's 
Mission in 1894. 

This gentleman is also the author of 
the article: ‘‘The Story of a Passionist 
Relic,’’ a true story which our readers 
will find on the following page, and for 
the authenticity of which we vouch. 
There is more to follow. 


visible from 


Illiteracy and Despair in Spain. 


TAN editorial inthe New York Mail 
A and Express of March 4, says : 

Less than 32 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants of Spain can read or write. More- 
over, those are the persons who make 
their living off the 68 per cent. who 
can’t read or write. 

Another edilorial in that paper says : 

The pastoral letter of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Valladolid may indeed 
distress the government of the most 
Catholic country of Europe. The let- 
ter, which has been kept hitherto from 
the outside world by the authorities, 
describes the war in Cuba as fatal, 
speaks of a war with the United States 
as even more disastrous and declares 
that the Spanish people have abandoned 
themselves to despair even while feasting 
on the verge of ruin. It is significant, 
also, that this prince of the church dis- 
covers no remedy for the ruin of the 
state, rejecting both a republic and 
Carlism as a substitute for the Bourbon 
dynasty, in which the people have lost 
confidence. This utterance,which reads 
like a wail, is most significant of the 
despair that underlies Spanish ‘‘pride.’’ 

The words of warning of the Spanish 
archbishop, who seems to be an honest, 
straightforward man, are not like the 
boastings of our double dealing, tricky 
American bishops, Gibbons, Ireland, 
Corrigan, etc., who say they are re- 
solved to make America ‘‘Catholic.’’ 
If they succeeded they would bring our 
country down to the level of Spain and 
other ‘‘Catholic’’ countries, as Italy, 
and South America, where illiteracy 
and consequent degredation are the 
predominating characteristics of the 
people. Every American who has lived 
among the Spanish-speaking people say 
they are noted for three characteristics 

First, lying; 

Second, treachery; 

Third, cruelty. 

This is known to all who have trav- 
elled in those countries. Immorality, 
especially among the priests, is another 
characteristic of the Spanish race. 
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THE STORY OF A PASSIONIST RELIC. 


BY A PASSIONIST FATHER WHO HAS LEFT THE ORDER. 


kes nineteen years I was connected 

with the Passionists and their 
monastery at Hoboken, N. J., first as 4 
boy in their parochial school, a regular 
attendant at the monastery services, 
and later as a member of the Order 
during twelve years. In the course of 
those years I encountered many adven- 
tures and saw some curious incidents, 
among them the remarkable experience 
of Father Victor and his famous relic. 
Father Victor was the Provincial, or 
Superior-General, of the Passionist Or- 
der in the United States and Mexico 
some years ago, and had his residence 
in the monastery at Hoboken. He 
was a Neapolitan by birth. How he 


came to be Superior of the Passionist 
Order in this country nobody knew. 
None of the members of the Chapter 


that elected him would admit that they 
had voted forhim. That Chapter was 
composed of friars from Rome and 
Genoa. The Romans would not vote 
for a Genoese, and the Genoese would 
not vote fora Roman. A compromise 
must have been effected, resulting in 
the election of Father Victor, the only 
Neapolitan in the Chapter. 

But they paid dearly for it. Father 
Victor had a mania for innovations. 
He collected all the students from the 
seven monasteries in the country and 
put them together in one monastery in 
Baltimore, which he called the Univer- 
sity. The priests, therefore, had to 
perform a great deal of menial work in 
those monasteries from which the stu- 
dents had been withdrawn. Father 
Victor even obliged priests to put on 
aprons, cook, scrub the kitchen and 
stairs, and fire the furnaces. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that every priest in 
the Order asked, Who put that provin- 
cial in office ? 


For three years he was Superior, and 
he made the friars almost crazy. 
He would not give permission to go 
out of the monastery, except without 
stockings or underclothing even in mid- 
winter. Previously the priests and 
students were usually permitted to 
promenade in the monastery garden, 
and to wear shoes in winter time. 
Father. Victor said that the rules pro- 
vided for no shoes. It was not the 
custom in Italy, therefore it could not 
be introduced in this country. Hence 
if any one wanted to walk in the snow in 
his bare feet he was at liberty to do so. 

Father Victor also had a deep convic- 
tion of the value of macaroni. In his 
opinion it was a saintly invention. 
All the fathers in Italy ate macaroni, 
and they were fat and holy. Maca- 
roni was an incentive to prayer, to di- 
vine contemplation, and in general pos- 
sessed the most wonderful ascetic quali- 
ties. Therefore he ordered the cooks 
during Lent in all the monasteries to 
serve up only macaroni and to say the 
holy rosary for the health and properity 
of the good provincial. It was natural 
that all the lay brothers should also 
ask, Who elected this provincial ? 

But the greatest achievement of 
Father Victor was the translation of a 
great relic from Rome. It might as 
well be said here that Father Victor had 
eminent business qualities. He called 
a chapter of all the monks together one 
Friday afternoon and laid an im- 
portant subject before them. May the 
Holy Ghost inspire us, he said, to do 
that which will glorify our Order. He 
then laid his plan for the glorification 
of the Order before the assembled 
fathers. 

He had been thinking a long time 
that the glory of the great monastery 
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at West Hoboken depended on its rel- 
ics. For some time past the repu- 
tation of the various old relics there 
had declined. It is true they had a 
napkin of Saint Paul of the Cross, a 
piece of his shirt and a pair of sandals 
the saint wore. They also had tiny 
relics of about 200 different saints of 
minor reputation. But all Roman 
Catholic churches were now getting 
these relics, and were causing the mon- 
astery a loss of business. 

Therefore it was time that they 
should get some great relic, greater 
than any other in the country. Ifthev 
could only get the body, the entire 
body, of some great saint direct from 
Rome—-why the faithful would go mad 
over it and would come from Texas and 
California to bestow their offerings. 
Now, the income of the monastery, he 
continued to say, was only five or six 
hundred dollars a week. If they got 
such a great relic as he proposed the in- 
come would take a sudden spurt and 
run into the thousands. There would 
be no competition, and the Passionists 
would, for a while, attract the attention 
of the whole country. 

It was, therefore, decided in full 
Chapter to send a petition to Rome, 
signed by all the monks, asking, if pos- 
sible, for the whole body of the great- 
est saint available. They did nut ex- 
pect that the Holy Father would send 
the body of Saint Peter or Saint Paul, 
but the next best would be accepted 
with thanks. Father Victor would 
have been content even with the whole 
body of Saint Agnes or Saint Cecilia. 

The petition was duly transmitted to 
the General, and Father Victor then 
awaited developments. After some 
months the answer came that the holy 
desire of the venerable provincial 
could only be partly satisfied. The 
General of the Order in a kind, sympa- 
thetic letter told him that the only thing 
he could do was to send him the body 


ofan unknown saint recently exhumed. 
He had ordered the body to be enclosed 
in a casket and sealed with his personal 
and official seal, proving that the relic 
was genuine. In return for this kind 
office on the part of the General, it was 
expected that Father Victor would send 
an alms of a few thousand dollars for 
the general fund of the Order. 

Father Victor was greatly disap- 
pointed. However, when the body 
came by Adams Express, checked, la- 
beled and delivered in the usual busi- 
ness like way of Americans, Father 
Victor thought he might be able to do 
something. The name of the saint was, 
of course, unknown; he was, therefore, 
at liberty to give him any name he 
liked, and he called him Sanctus Bene- 
dictus, or Saint Benedict. He prided 
himself pn his acuteness in finding a 
name. Sancti omnes sunt Benedicti, 
ergo hic est Sanctus Benedictus. (‘‘All 
Saints are Blessed, or Benedicts, there- 
fore this one is holy Benedict.” ) 

Father Victor had one of the side al- 
tarsin the monastery church transform- 
edintoa shrine. Benziger or Pustet 
made a wax figure to represent the 
saint as he might have been at the time 
of his martyrdom, with a tremendous 
gash from a sword in the throat. This 
wax figure was exposed in a glass case 
under the altar where the relics were 
also deposited, but in such a way that 
only the wax figure could be seen. A 
Latin inscription was placed at the foot 
of the shrine to the following effect: 
‘‘Reliquie Sancti Benedicti Confessoris.”’ 

Father Victor next excogitated a sol- 
ern divine office for the saint to be 
chanted and recited publicly in the 
church. Though there was nothing to 
prove that he was martyr or confessor, 
Father Victor authoritatively decided 
that he was a martyr, and selected for 
him a divine office in honor of martyrs. 

The twenty-ninth of May was decid- 
ed upon for the anniversary of the 
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translation of the body, as it is grotes- 
quely called in Church doggerel. Con- 
sequently tremendous preparations were 
made for the first celebration. The 
church was specially adorned, the choir 
prepared festive hymns, and on the 
great day itself all the bells of the mon- 
astery were set ringing. The relics 
were exposed in the center of the sanc- 
tuary in a glass case on a marble table. 
They consisted of an entire human 
skeleton, with the spinal column, ribs, 
arms and thighs. Everything was as 
complete as a brand new skeleton 
bought in a store of medical supplies. 

Announcements of the coming event 
had been made many Sundays before. 
Father Victor also asked his best 
preachers to get up a competitive ser- 
mon, and the one that invented the 
best would have the glory of preaching 
it on the great occasion. But none of 
them would touch the subject. They 
bluntly told him that they were, 
for once, outdone. There was abso- 
lutely no history of the saint to fall back 
upon, no da'a regarding his birth and 
death—nothing, absolutely nothing, was 
known of him. 

Father Victor was furious, and in 
his fury he said that he would preach 
himself. Now it so happened that 
Father Victor had a wheezy little voice 
that could not be heard twenty feet 
away. Ina contest between his voice 
and that of a mouse the mouse would 
probably have been triumphant. Father 
Victor, therefore, preached, and no one 
knows to this day what he said. Per- 
haps it is better that itis so. However, 
he evidently imagined that he had done 
something wonderful, as he appeared 
all aglow when he stepped down from 
the pulpit. 

He immediately ordered the proces- 
sion to be formed; four priests walking 
under a canopy carried the skeleton 
around the church three times; the 
whole community followed, and part of 





the immense congregation that had as- 
sembled out of curiosity. The choir 
sang itself hoarse; the people prayed 
fervently to the unknown saint, and 
Father Victor almost collapsed in front 
of the high altar with tears and emotion 
at the greatness of the celebration. 

When it was all over he was exult- 
ant. He said, This is only the first 
year; you will see what it will be next 
year, and what tremendous crowds will 
be attracted tothe relics of holy Saint 
Benedict. 

But he was doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment. A community of monksis, 
after all, not easy to manage. Father 
Victor had many priests in his com- 
munity who were only too anxious to 
find motive for complaint against him. 
When the General would not listen 
they could write to the bishop, and he 
could stop such scandalous proceed- 
ings. Asa matter of fact, the bishop 
by some means or other heard of the 
doings at the Passionist monastery. He 
inquired into the case and found out all 
about the hulabaloo made over the rel- 
ics of an unknown saint. The result 
was a vigorous injunction to Father 
Victor never again to celebrate the 
translation of Saint Benedict in public. 
In his own community and inside of 
the cloister the Provincial might do as 
he liked, but outside of that, and where 
the people were concerned, the bishop 
would allow no such bogus celebrations. 
Father Victor was heartbroken, and 
soon departed for Italy. 

As for the relics of Saint Benedict, 
they are still where Father Victor left 
them. The wax figure and inscription 
are also there, but no one ever alludes 
tothem. The younger generation of 
monks do not know how they came 
there, and probably a century or two 
hence, when all is forgotten, attention 
may be again drawn to them. A boom 
in relics may occur, and that will be the 
day for the unknown Saint Benedict. 
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The Bishop’s Goose Eggs. 


BY WILLIAM GRIBBON, BROOKLYN. 


Having been over in Ireland lately, I 
lighted on a book, ‘‘ The Scot Abroad,”’ 
which gives a good story of ancient 
Irish lifeaad customs. It appears that 
somewhere between the sixth and seventh 
centuries one of the Irish kings made a 
great feast for his vassals, and one of the 
chief delicacies of the country being 
goose eggs he sent some of his servants 
and retaniers to make a collection of 
It so happened that they 
founda considerable number of these 
delicacies in the house of an old woman, 
and confiscated them, in spite of her 
cries and maledictions. 


these edibles. 


Now these eggs 
were kept for the use ofa holy bishop 
who lived in the district which border- 
ed on the historic River Boyne. This 
good bishop fasted often from morning 
until evening immersed to his armpits, 
in the water of the river, and he prayed 
in the river with his Psalter open on the 
bank. This practice invested him with 
a great odor of sanctity. Every even- 
ing at the close of his fast he ate a 
goose egg and a half. When he learned 
that his store had been carried off by 
marauders, his anger knew no bounds, 
and he proceeded to curse the offenders 
with all the vituperations and denun- 
ciations of which he was master. The 
history goes on to inform us how the 
curses took effect, but of this I shall no: 
now speak. Certain reflections strike 
us in considering this incident. First 
the incompatibility of such praying and 
cursing; (see Epistle of James, iii. 9- 
10), and of fasting with maledictions. 
Second, that a century after Patrick’s 
evangelization of Ireland, Christianity 
had so deteriorated in that isle thata 
man who prayed with his body in cold 
water was supposed to be holier than 
another who prayed on the dry land. 
What pleasure could one holy, loving 
Father take in such neglect of the body. 


Is a man holier because he is miserable, 
because he puts on a hairshirt or wears 
a crucifix, the sharp edges of which in- 
dent the flesh. Away with such no- 
tions! They all pertain to fleshy relig- 
ion. ‘The religion of the Holy Bible, of 
the Holy Ghost, is not like that. The 
bishop's fastings and prayers evidently 
had not taken the bitterness out of his 
heart nor made him love his enemies. 
Yet in the language of Rome he was a 
holy man. The Lord preserve us from 
such holiness! ‘‘ Pure religion and un- 
defiled,’’ says James, ‘‘is to visit the 
{atherless and widows in affliction and 
to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.’’ Notin praying all day in 
cold water, as if the cold added more 
virtue to the prayers, and then to eat of 
dainty food when the day’s fast was at 
anend. False religion ever consists in 
externals,and makes the heart no better. 
It is of no value against the indulgence 
of the flesh. (Col. ii., 23.) But there- 
ligion ot Jesus Christ sanctifies the heart 
and makes it pure, holy, humble and 
loving. 
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A GREAT BOOK FREE. 

The memoir ot Colonel John Bor- 
land Finlay in the February Maga- 
zine shows him to have been a re- 
markable man. He was a great schol- 
ar and a leader of men in the affairs 
of life. A few years ago Colonel Fin- 
lay, in collaboration withthe Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Sanderson, published a most 
learned and entertaining work on 
‘‘Ireland—The Irish, Their Christian- 
ity, Institutions,” etc., and ‘‘ The 
Story of St. Patrick,” in one large 
volume of nearly 600 pages. 

This work was sold at $4.00 when 
first published. Now we are able to 
announce that a limited number of 
copies can be had at the office of THE 
ConvertTED Catuo ic for $1.50, or we 
will send a copy free to any one who 
will send us two new subscribers. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR REV. DR. M. J. CRAMER. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE for the 
Rev. Michael J. Cramer. D.D., 
LL.D., was held in the chapel of Christ’s 
Mission, Sunday evening, February 20, 
1898. Pastor O'Connor presided, and 
after the usual religious exercises, he 
said: ' 

It seems to me as if it were only yes- 
terday, a few days after the New Year, 
when a gentleman called to see me, as 
he often did before. This time we talk- 
ed on subjects different from our usual 
conversations, which were generally or 
theological and philosophical themes. 
But as sorrow had recently come into 
our home, he opened his heart to me. 
He was always a delightful companion 
in social life and in the discussion of 
literary subjects. He never talked 
about passing events. On this occasion 
he said: ‘‘ My brother, I sympathize 
with you very much. A few years ago 
I lost my only daughter. She was my 
intellectual companion as well as the 
child of my heart, and as I looked into 
her face, as she lay in the coffin, I 
realized the beauty of eternal lite.’’ 
Though he had been preaching the 
Gospel for thirty-three years, never till 
then did he fully realize what eternal 
life was. She was pure and spotless, and 
had all that people covet in this world 
—station, rank and _ influence — 
when in her twenty-fifth year she went 
home to be with Jesus. ‘‘ These three 
years since her departure,’’ Dr. Cramer 
said, *‘ the thought of eternal life has 
been of great comfort to me. My eyes 
are centered’on the eternal God.”’ 

A month ago to-day that gentleman 
was called to go up higher, to enjoy 
eternal life. Jie spoke of this ‘‘eternal 
life’’ also to the physician who attended 
him in his{last moments. 

The last sermon delivered by Dr. 
Cramer was in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where 


he was professor of philosophy in Dick- 
inson College in that city. That ser- 
mon will be read to us by her who was 
his loved companion and helpmeet for 
thirty-five years, and who, because of 
the interest she, with her beloved hus- 
band and other members of the family, 
has taken in the work of Christ's Mis- 
sion, has kindly consented to be 
with us this evening. But before Mrs. 
Cramer reads her husband’s sermon I 
beg to be permitted to quote from one 
of the last letters he wrote, a few days 
after he had preached this sermon. In- 
deed, the letter was received only the 
day before he died, and what he said 
was in the sweet intimacy of domestic 
life, knowing that his loved one would 
rejoice on learning that he was doing 
good service tor his Master even while 
teaching philosophy to the college stu- 
dents. His letter is dated January 20, 
and after referring to some private af- 
fairs, he said: 


‘*Lately I have been weekly called up- 
on to preach, besides delivering, on the 
average, two daily lectures, Saturdays 


excepted. Last Sunday morning I ad- 
dressed the Sunday School of the First 
Presbyterian Church, and at 11 o’clock 
I preached in that church. There was 
a large audience; many of my students 
were present, and also Dr. Reed [Presi 
dent of Dickinson College]. I felt some 
misgivings at his presence, but earnest 
prayer made me free from the fear of 
man. I preached from Rev.i:18—‘ I 
was dead, and behold I 
ever more.’ 


am alive for- 
My subject was: ‘The 
Risen and Living Christ, in History, in 
the Church, and in the Hearts of 
Believers.’ The Lord aided me by 
His Spirit. Dr. Reed said to me: 
‘ That was a great discourse, well and 
earnestly delivered.’ The pastor 
grasped my hands and used stronger 
language as he thanked me heartily for 
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my sermon. Many came forward at the 
close of the services, introduced them- 
selves tv me, and also thanked me for 
the sermon; and many pleasant things 
have since been said about it and my 
humble self. I am thankful the Lord 
used me in doing good. A skeptic 
who did not believe in the Resurrection 
of Christ was made to believe it by my 
sermon. 

‘* We have revival meetings in our 
church [Methodist] here every evening: 
last night I preached there from: ‘‘Seek 
ye first the kingdom of God,’’ etc. I 
had liberty. The pastor being ill I had 
charge of all the services. We had a 
glorious time. The people heartily 
shook my hand after the services. 

‘* Next Sabbath morning I have to 
preach for the second time in the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and the Sunday 
following in the Methodist Church; so, 
you see, I have my handsand heart full. 

‘‘Perhaps I am doing too much, for I 


suffer from loss of appetite and from in- 
somnia, to say nothing of my neuralgic 
pain, which sometimes becomes ex- 
cruciating.’’ 

All present were deeply moved at the 
reading of this letter, wherein they saw 


a noble man in the service of his 
Lord and Master bearing with him, 
even to his last days on earth, many 
stars for the crown of glory that the 
Saviour has promised to those who serve 
Him faithfully. 

Pastor O'Connor then read the fol- 
lowing sketch of Dr. Cramer’s life: 


DR. CRAMER’S DISTINGUISHED CAREER. 


Michael J. Cramer was born in 
Switzerland in 1835. His ancestors,who 
belonged to the Swedish nobility, cm- 
braced the doctrines of the Reformation 
at the very beginning of the new Era. 
For this, which was considered a crime 
by the Powers that upheld the Roman 
Catholic religion, the family estate was 
confiscated, and the members of that 


noble family were compelled to flee to 
Switzerland, where many of the Re- 
formers in England, France and Ger- 
many had found refuge 

When the boy Michael was only 
five years of age he lost his mother, and 
the father removed to the United States 
with his family. While working as a 
printer in Cincinnati, young Cramer 
began to prepare for College by study- 
ing in the evenings and on holidays. 
Soon afterwards, he entered the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, from which he 
graduated with high honors in 1859. 
The following year he was admitted to 
the Cincinnati Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. His first charge 
was a large one, and while pastor in 
Cincinnati, in defense of his country, 
he was subject to a cruel and needless 
hardship which laid the foundation of 
constant suffering from neuralgia. In 
July, 1863, the Confederate General, 
John H. Morgan, made one of his fa- 
mous raids into Ohio, and every able 
bodied man was pressed into service 
and hurried off to oppose the entrance 
of Morgan into Cincinnati. Mr. Cra- 
mer was set to work at digging trenches, 
dressed only in light summer clothing, 
and caught cold which developed into 
neuralgia. 

He was married to Miss Mary F. 
Grant, sister of the great General, in 
October, 1863, while he was pastor of the 
Pearl street Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Cincinuati; and after serving in many 
important charges, he was appointed by 
President Johnson United States Con- 
sul at Leipsic, after passing a rigid ex- 
amination, in which his qualifications 
for the office were clearly demonstrated 
to the Department of State. While act- 
ing as Consul, he preached to the resi- 
dent Americans on Sundays, as a labor 
of love. 

When General Grant became Presi- 
dent, in 1869, he was solicited by pub- 
lic men of all parties to appoint Mr. 
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Cramer to a more important post in the 
diplomatic service, but on account of 
his relationship, lie hesitated for a long 


time. Finally the pressure was so 
strong that he yielded, and in 1871 Mr. 
Cramer was appointed Minister to the 
Court of Denmark, where he acquitted 
himself with the highest dignity. 

Under President Garfield, in 1881, 
Minister Cramer was transferred to 
Switzerland, and continued to serve the 
United States Government there until 
July, 1885, when on the twenty-fourth 
of that month he returned to this coun- 
try, the day after the death of General 
Grant. 

He made his home in East Orange, 
New Jersey, and until the time of his 
death, filled many important positions 
in professional chairs, at Boston Uni- 
versity, Drew Seminary and Dickinson 
College, besides being Chaplain of the 
New York Commandery of the Loyal 
Legion, and member of many literary 
and social clubs. His contributions to 
periodical literature were numerous, and 
he published one volume, a masterpiece, 
‘‘Conversations and Unpublished Let- 
ters of General Ulysses S. Grant’’. 

Two children were born to Dr. and 
Mrs. Cramer; the daughter, Clara Vir- 
ginia, a woman of rare gifts and graces, 
was called to the eternal home in 1894; 
the son, Dr. Jesse Grant Cramer, is now 
Professor of Modern Languages in Le- 
high University, Pennsylvania. 

The funeral service for Dr. Cramer 
was held in Calvary Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, East Orange, N. J., Jan- 
uary 26, 1898. It was attended by a 
very large number of ministers, and 
among the laity in the church was 
Colonel Frederick D. Grant, the eldest 
son of General Grant. In the desolate 


home at East Orange, there lives, be- 
sides Mrs. Cramer, her sister, Mrs. 
Virginia Grant Corbin, also a widow, 
the beloved and last surviving sisters of 
General Grant. 









BLOOD RELATIONS. 





Christians who fully comprehend 
their calling and election, who know 
that they have been bought with a 
great price, even the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, should be blood relations. It is 
by the blood of Christ that their sins 
have been washed away and their souls 
made pure and spotless. All who real- 
ize this fundamental truth of the Chris- 
tian life have the same happy experi- 
ence as children of the heavenly Father, 
adopted into His family by the redemp- 
tion that isin Christ Jesus. 

In the natural order blood relations 
joyfully greet each other when they 
meet. So should it be with God’s peo- 
ple. They should not be strangers to 
each other. It is related of a good 
woman whom the minister endeavored 
to console with the remark that her de- 
ceased husband was now with Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob—‘‘ Oh,’’ she replied, 
‘‘that’s what makes me feel so badly, 
for he was always so shy with strang- 
ers.’’ Thank God, all who believe in 
Christ and accept the Gift of Salvation 
from His hand are no more “‘ strangers 
and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God; 

‘‘And are built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; 

‘In whom all the building fitly 
framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord: 

‘*In whom ye also are builded to- 
gether for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.’’ (Eph. xi: 19-22.) 

In the Apocalypse St. John gives 
glory and dominion for ever and ever 
‘* Unto Him that loved us and washed 
us from our sins in His own blood.’ 
The redeemed of the Lord are not only 
blood relations, but kings and priests 
unto God and the Father through the 
work of Jesus Christ. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


A Sermon preached in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, Sunday morning, 
January 16, 1808, by the Rev. 
Michael J. Cramer, D.D., LL.D.» 
Professor of Philosophy in Dick- 
inson College, who departed to be 
with the Lord at 2.30 A.I1., Sun- 
day, January 23, 1898. 


Text: John xi, 25: **fam the Resurrection and 


the Life.” 


Rev. i, 18: “1 was dead; and behold, I am 


Amen.” 


alive forever more. 


¢ UR Lord spoke the first words to 
~—/ skeptical ‘Martha to assure her of 
His ability to raise her dead brother; 
but the profound meaning contained in 
them 
They teach that, as Christ died for all 
men, and thus satisfied the claims of 
the broken law which had threatened 
death to 


is of a two-fold character: 1. 


its breakers: so His Resur- 


rection was to be an earnest of and a 
pledge for the Resurrection of all men. 
2. When He adds: ‘‘Iamthe Resur- 
and the Life,’’ He meant to 
say that all men should be raised, and 
that should inherit eternal 
life from Him who is the source ot life, 
as contrasted with those who, as Daniel 


rection 


believers 


‘raised to everlasting shame 
and contempt.’’ Our Lord spoke the 
first words before His death and Resur- 
rection; His Resurrection 
and Ascension He confirmed them by 
saying to His disciple, who recorded 


says, are 


and after 


‘* T was dead; and behold, I am 
that is, I shall 
never die again, and on those who be- 


them: 


9?) 


alive forever more ! 


lieve on Me the second death shall have 
no power. 

The question now arises : 

I. Who is the Person that could say 
of Himself: ‘‘ I am”’ ete.? 

II. Is His Resurrection 
torical fact ? 

III. What is the significance of His 


a real his- 


Resurrection to the individual believer 
and to the Church as a body ? 

First, then: Who and what is the 
Person who could say of Himself: ‘‘I 
am the Resurrection and the Life;’’ and: 
‘*T was dead; and behold, I am alive 
forever more ?”’ 

Wereply: ‘‘It is Jesus Christ, the 
Son of Man andthe Son of the liv- 
ing God.”’ 

Jesus—the Christ—when He lived and 
dwelt among men, was a perfect Man, 
possessing all human attributes, sin ex- 
cepted. He Himself calls Himself 
‘‘the Son of Man’’—not ‘‘the Son of 
Joseph”’ or ‘‘of Mary,’’ but simply and 
significantly, ‘‘the Son of Man,’’. be- 
cause His humanity exempted 
from all those constitutional peculiari- 
ties which are determined by the cir- 
cumstances of race, parentage or cli- 
mate. Our Lord’s humanjty was ex- 
empted from and unaffected by them. 
He was the impersonation of humanity 
in the abstract. ‘‘ The Son of Mar’’ 
was not of one nation, but of all nations; 
not of one race, but of all races; not of 


was 


one age, but ofall ages. It was not the 
Jewish nature that He had assumed, 
but human nature in its original purity 
and wholeness. Hence it is, that He 
called Himself, not ‘‘the Son of Mary,’’ 
nor ‘‘of David,’’ but ‘‘the Son of Man,’’ 
as equally related to all nations and 
races, of all ages and places. And all 
this was necessary in order to qualify 
Him for tie office He sustained and the 
work which was given Him to do—an 
office and a work, wideas the world and 
co-extensive with mankind, reaching 
back to Adam and forward to the last 
of Adam's race, comprehending all in 
the universality of its scope. He was of- 
ficially ‘‘the Man,’’ the Representative 
Man, the Substitutionary Man; the 
Representative of and the Substitute for 
our common humanity. He assumed 
our nature for two great purposes: (1) 
That to man He might be the manifes- 
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tation of God; and (2) that to God He 
might be the Representative of man. 
As ‘‘the Son of God,” therefore, He 
appeared ameng men: ‘‘ the brightness 
of God's glory and the express image of 
His Person.” ‘The light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God shone upon us 
from the face of Jesus Christ; hence He 
could say that he who saw Him 
(Christ) ‘‘saw the Father.”” Then, as 
‘‘the Son of Man’’ He took our place 
under the Law and stood representa- 
tively in our stead, that He might sat- 
isfy the claims of the Law in our behalf, 
that He might render to it perfect 
obedience and offer Himself up a public 
substitutionary victim to its offended 
majesty, ‘‘redeeming us from its curse, 
being made a curse forus.”” He thus 
‘suffered for us, the just for the un- 
just’’—suffered for us, not merely bene- 
ficially, as a nursing mother may suffer 
for her child, or a soldier for his coun- 
try’s good; but He suffered substitu- 
tionariiy the penalty of the law in our 
place and stead. His holy Person was 
substituted for our sinful persons, and 
His sufferings for our sufferings. But let 
us remember, it was not personally, as 
man, as a private individual, that He 
did what He did; but officially, as ‘‘the 
Man,” the public substitutionary and 
representative Man, whom ‘‘it became 
to fulfil all righteousness.”’ 

Christ, then, as the Representative 
Man, died and rose again from the 
dead, as is clearly implied in our text, 
and has thus made it possible for man- 
kind to be restored to ‘‘ newness of 
life;’’ and by His Resurrection from the 
dead ‘‘He was declared to be the ‘‘Son 
of God" with power, and that with an 
emphasis greater even than at His bap- 
tism and transfiguration; and He has 
thereby made it possible for man to be 
declared the child of Divine Love by re- 
pentance and faith and a holy life. 

We come now to the second question: 

II. Is the Resurrection of Jesus 


Christ an actual historical fact? He 
declares Himself to be ‘‘ the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life;’’ and, also, to ‘‘have 
been dead,”’ and now ‘‘to be alive for- 
ever more.” 

Now, His Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion are historical facts as well attested 
as any other well-known historic 
events, and even more so. And— 

1. The four Gospels minutely de- 
scribe the death and Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ The Gospels of Mark 
and Luke and the Acts state the fact of 
His Ascension. 

2. Most of Paul's Epistles positively 
affirm Christ’s Resurrection and of His 
being alive in heaven as the Living 
Head of the Church. 

3. Peter’s anc John's Epistles also 
positively affirm His Resurrection as 
eye-witnesses; while the Apocalypse re- 
cords many new sayings and revela- 
tions of Jesus Christ given to St. John 
by the Living Christ from heaven. 

4. Now, the historical evidences in 
favor of the genuineness and credibility 
of the New Testament Scriptures are as 
clear, positive, cumulative and convinc- 
ing to candid minds as those in favor of 
any writings of antiquity, and far more 
so. 

Homer's ‘“‘ Iliad” and ‘‘ Odyssey ;” 
the histories of Herodotus, Thucidides 
and Xenophon; the Orations of De- 
mosthenes; the Dramas of A%schylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides; the philo- 
sophical writings of Plato and Aristotle; 
the histories of Tacitus and Livy: 
Cicero's Orations; Virgil's ‘‘ Aeneid;”’ 
Horace’s Poetry; the Histories of Jo- 
sephus; the writings of Philo, and of 
the Greek and Latin Church Fathers; 
all these writings, ranging from 4oo B. 
c. to 300 P. Cc., have come down to us 
with far less historical proofs for their 
genuineness and credibility than the 
New Testament Scriptures; so that 
these sacred writings cannot be im- 
peached. Hence the Resurrection of 
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Jesus Christ stands out as an historical 
fact, unapproached and unapproachable 
in its grandeur and glory and tremen- 
dous significance! It is the turning- 
point in the history of mankind, and 
upon it hinges the eternal destiny of 
each individual and of the race. 

II. If, then, the Resurrection of Je- 
sus Christ, as the Representative Man, 
is a well-attested historical fact, and if 
thereby, as Paul says: ‘‘ He became the 
first fruits of them that slept,’’ the ques- 
tion arises: III—What is its signifi- 
cance both for individual believers and 
for the Christian Church as a body? 

(a) Its significance for the individual 
believer is this: It has solved the per- 
plexing problem in relation to the hu- 
man body; and has answered the im- 
portant question: ‘‘ What is the relation 
of the body, with which we are linked 
to the material universe, to the soul 
with its transcendent powers? The 
Resurrection of Christ clearly teaches 
that the body is a part of our true self, 


and not merely a temporary vestment 


of the soul. The natural tendency of 
all who believed in the spirituality and 
immortality of man was to view the 
body in the light of a temporary gar- 
ment of the soul, as an encumbrance or 
prison-house, that must be mortified, in 
order that the soul may become more 
spiritual. But modern investigation into 
the complexity of man’s being has 
thrown a doubt over this view concerning 
the body, because of the undoubted action 
and reaction and interaction of body 
and soul on and between each other. 
Hence, humanity needed a clear and 
unwavering light on this subject. 
Thanks be to God, the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ throws a flood of light on 
this subject and dispels all doubts con- 
cerning the ultimate destiny of the 
body. It shows distinctly that the body 
is a part of our true self; that in the fu- 
ture perfection of man it will have its 
appointed place; for it is the ‘‘temple of 


the Holy Spirit;’’ and thus consecrated 
it cannot wholly perish. And in this 
fact very much is implied. 

(b) The Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
teaches plainly what modern science has 
only recently discovered: that the body 
is a true and powerful factor in our ac- 
tual nature andcharacter. It condemns 
the merely ascetic theory, which, hold- 
ing the body to be an enemy of the 
spirit, would seek perfection by crush- 
ing it, and so cutting off the individual 
from the visible world of things and per- 
sons, that he might dwell in an unnat- 
ural isolation, fancied to be nearer God, 
admitting no right to injure the body. 
Besides these ideas touching the present, 
how wonderfully has this conception of 
a Resurrection of the body brought out 
the true personality, the vivid reality of 
the future life! In the person of the 
Risen Lord it was seen that the body of 
the future was the same, and yet not 
the same--with a true identity, subtil- 
ized and glorified, and capable of pass- 
ing imperceptibly through space to the 
unknown region of bliss in the presence 
of God, which is called heaven. The 
one important point in the Resurrection 
of our Lord was made abundantly clear: 
that the body laid dead in the grave 
could be raised up again alive, and 
transfigured or transformed to a new 
and more glorious and spiritual con- 
dition, and that the state of future per- 
fection involved the continued existence 
of that two-fold nature of body and soul 
which belongs to man in the present 
state of existence. In and by Christ’s 
Resurrection the doctrine of the spiritu- 
ality and immortality of man in the to- 
tality of his being and in his whole 
complex nature is emphatically brought 
out, which is one of the most prominent 
ideas in the plan of human redemption. 
The significance, then, of Christ’s Re- 
surrection culminates in the spirituality 
and immortality of man in his whole 
complex nature, to the idea of which the 
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human mind had heretofore struggled 
in vain. But now it takes this idea up, 
not merely asa hazy uncertainty, but 
as a transcendent fact of history, mani- 
festing the true nature of Christ, and 
disclosing through Him the actual 
capacities and destinies of humanity. 
In the proclamation of this great fact it 
solves the great problem of the destiny 
of the body:—‘‘it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body ’’—to 
be a part of and united with and one 
with the soul:—body, soul and spirit: 
one spiritual and glorified being: like 
unto the Risen and Glorified God-man, 
Jesus ‘Christ—the Redeemer of Man- 
kind. 

IV. Now, the significance of the Re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ for the Church 
is that it constitutes the crowning mir- 
acle and divine ideal of His whole life 
and work—the culmination of all mir- 
aculous events which are conceivable 
from the beginning of history to its 
close. The Resurrection of Christ is 


the foundation of the Christiah Church, 


and with it Christianity itself stands or 
falls. The Resurrection of Christ is the 
new Coronation Day of the self-dis- 
crowned King of the Kingdom of heaven; 
it isthe reassumption of Omnipotence; 
the climax of human and divine glory; 
—the declaration of Jehovah that He is 
‘the Son of God with power,’’—the 
great sign of His authority and power 
over man and nature; the triumphant 
demonstration that His own human 
nature and body was not, and our hu- 
man nature and body will not, be held 
under the dominion of material laws, 
but that He was the Creator and Lord 
of the physical Universe,—having all 
power over it and its laws, and having 
power, as He Himself declares, ‘‘to lay 
down His life and to take it again.”’ 
But some object to the Resurrection 
because it is a miracle, and miracles, 
they say, are impossible, because mir- 
acles are defined to be things or events 


in violation or by the suspension of the 
laws of nature; and hence, what these 
objectors cannot see or perceive with 
their senses, they will not believe. 

Now, with regard to the definition of 
a miracle, that it is an event done in 
violation or by the suspension of some 
of the laws of nature, let me say, the 
Holy Scriptures do not so define a mir- 
acle. It is a definition from the theolo- 
gy of the Middle Ages, and hence, it is 
merely human and not divine. 

According to the sacred writers any 
wonderful thing or event was a miracle. 
Some experiments in modern chemistry 
and physics would to them be miracles. 
Besides, may not the miracles of our 
Lord be things performed in accordance 
with higher laws of nature unknown to 
us? And has the Almighty Creator, 
who established the laws of nature, not 
the power to suspend, if necessary, 
those very laws, just as our Congress 
has the power to suspend, if it is neces- 
sary, the operation of some of the laws 
it has enacted ? 

And as the Resurrection of man’s 
body and its union with the soul— 
nature itself gives an emphatic warning 
against the assumption that all the 
parts ofa physical organism always per- 
ish together. We have but to look 
around to detect the weakness of this 
assumption. Look, for instance, 
at our annual plants. The plant 
grows up froma seed in sunshine and 
rain, and produces its stems and leaves, 
its buds and flowers. In the flower a 
number of seeds are produced, each 
seed possessing a life originating in the 
life of the plant, but capable of an in- 
dependent survival. The autumn 
comes. The plant dies. Does it all 
die, though originating in a single or- 
ganism? No; the seed survives; it 
separates itself from the ruin, and is 
ready to spring up a new plant in 
the following year. Suppose the 
gardener fails to clear away the ruins of 
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the old plant. Its substance dissolves 
and melts into the earth. The seed 
then drops where the plant grew, takes 
root and shoots, composed, in part, of 
the material of its former self-—a verit- 
able survival of its soul and a Resurrec- 
tion of its body. 

Who can understand it? Itisa won- 
derful thing—a miracle in the Biblical 
sevse of the term. Whocan understand 
or explain why a grain of wheat must 
first decay ? 

Who can explain the miracle that 
corn, eaten by sheep, produces wool— 
eaten by ox or horse produces hair, eat- 
en by hog produces bristles, etc.? It is 
folly to say one will not believe a thing 
unless one can see it. 

Hence I repeat: The Resurrection 
of Jesus Christ is a thoroughly attested 
historical fact, and is a promised guar- 
antee of the resurrection of the body of 
believers—to be a part of and united 
with the soul—body, soul and spirit 
constituting one spiritual and glorified 
being—like unto the spiritual Being of 
the and glorified God-Man, 
Jesus Christ, and like Him, and with 
Him, to live and reign forever and for- 
ever. There is no higher and more 
glorious destiny for man conceivabie or 
possible! What infinite condescension 


risen 


and love! 

I would further say that the ex- 
pressions: ‘‘I am the first and the 
last,’’ ‘‘I am He that liveth, and was 
dead, and behold, I am alive forever- 
more,’’ imply that Jesus Christ, as the 
Everlasting One, is the Guide, Ruler 
and King of the Kingdom of God—of 
His Church. He is its head and sup- 
port, as well as its foundation. As 
King of kings and Lord of lords, the 
stability of His Throne is guaranteed 
by the omnipotence and wisdom of 
God the Father, as well as by His own 
kingly power and wisdom, which are 
able to adapt means to ends, and to 
carry out all His plans and purposes. 
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Thereby the stability of His Church is 
also guaranteed, for,upon His Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension, that is, upon the 
Living Christ, Christianity and the 
Church are built. I repeat, that with 
His Resurrection, Christianity and the 
Church stand or fall. Now, are there 
any proofs to support this assertion? 
What are the facts of history? 

1. I have already shown that the 
historical evidence in favor of the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ are cumulative 
and convincing to candid and honest 
minds. 

2. All merely human institutions de- 
cay and pass away. Notso with Chris- 
tianity and the Church. Where are 
the five great monarchies of antiquity, 
the Egyptian, the Assyro- Babylonian, 
the Medo-Persian, the Graeco-Mace- 
donian and the Romau? Echo an- 
swers, ‘‘Where?’’ Where is Judaism 
as a system of government and religion ? 
It is effete and has passed away ; buc 
Christianity, its flower, fruition and 
fulfilment, lives, and is active, because 
the risen and living Christ is in its 
doctrines, in its sacraments, in jts wor- 
ship, in its activities and in the hearts 
of believers—inthe Church. ‘‘ Behold, 
I am with you always!'’ Thank God, 
Jesus Christ is alive forevermore! and 
is in and with His Church, and she 
worships Him! Do rational, intelli- 
gent, civilized men worship a dead per- 
son? Is Socrates worshipped? or any 
other great man who is dead? Why 
do Mohamedanism, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Confusianism and Shinto- 
ism fail to elevate, humanize and civil- 
ize man? Because the founders of 
these religions are now dead persons; 
because there is neither intellectual nor 
spiritual life and power in them as sys- 
tems to stimulate and uplift and trans- - 
form and regenerate man into the image 
of God. 

3. Look at the results of the preach- 
ing of the risen and living Christ dur- 
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ing the first three centuries. The Jew- 
ish Hierarchy and the Roman Empire 
used their respective powers to extermi- 
nate Christianity. But it went forward 
silently, abolished gladiatorial shows, 
curtailed power of husband and father, 
raised woman, until in 325 it was the 
state religion of the Rcman Empire! 
As the centuries rolled on, Chris- 
tianity continued to spread until nearly 
all Europe was Christianized. 

4. Let us glance at the results of the 
preaching of the Risen and Living Christ 
today. In our own country, in 1800, 
there were 3,030 Protestart churches, 
2,650 clergymen, oneand a half millions 
of communicants; 56 Roman Catholic 
churches and half a million of commu- 
nicants. Now, there are about 185,000 
churches, 141,000 clergymen, and 26,- 
000,000 communicants and as many ad 
herents. Then there are about 210,coo 
Sunday schools, with two snd a half 
millions of officers and teachers and 
27,000,000 scholars, with millions of 
Bibles and Sunday school journals. 

As for our Missionary Societies— 
two hundred and fifty years ago there 
were no Protestant missionary societies; 
now there are in the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Continental 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Australia 
250 missionary societies, with 4,700 
stations, 15,500 outstations, 11,700 
missionaries, 65,000 native laborers and 
about two million communicants, 
and probably nine million secret ad- 
herents; while about one million per- 
sons are under Christian instruction, 
and the annual income of all these so- 
cieties is about fourteen millions. 

5. Bible Societies: British and For- 
eign Bible societies print three and a 
half million copies per annum, in 300 
languages. The American Bible So- 
eiety prints nearly as many. 

6. Look at the influence that Chris- 
tian governments are exerting upon 
the heathen world. In 1870 the heath- 


en population under the control of 
Christian governments was 380 million; 
now it is 800 million. No heathen 
government can take an important step 
without the permission of Christian 
governments. 

7. In view of what has been said, 
there is every reason for encourage- 
ment, and the belief that the Risen and 
Ascended Christ is triumphing along 
the whole line of humanity. 

But—it is objected—there is Infidel- 
ity still! Yes; what of it? It is a ne- 
gation—does nothing positive! Who 
built the numerous blind, deaf and 
dumb, lunatic and orphan asylums 
and hospitals? Not infidelity, but 
Christianity. Who built the 800,0co 
churches in Christendom ? Christianity. 
Who established the Universities 
in Europe? Not infidelity, but the 
Christian Church. Who founded the 
hundreds of colleges, 
academies and seminaries 
try ? 


universities, 
in this coun: 


Christian people; to 


Say noth- 


ing of the immense moral and spiritual 
power of the religious press. 


Finally, the Religion of the Risen 
Everliving Christ is gradually guiding 
human life and human activity and 
thought and civilization into channels of 
morality and purity and Divine Love. 
It uplifts and reforms individuals, com- 
munities and nations; and in proportion 
as these will place themselves into right 
relations with jesus Christ, the God- 
Man, will they be put by Him on the 
way to their true destiny—to be God's 
vice-gerents on the earth. 

Great changes have taken place during 
the past roo years, in politics, in Chu.ch 
and State, in science and civilization. 

The time will soon come when the 
last word of all science—of all philoso- 
phy—of all history—of all statesman- 
ship—of all politics—of all literature— 
of all art—will be: Redemption of the 
individual and of the whole buman 


race through Jesus Christ! Amen. 
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Jesus, Saviour, pilot me, 

Over life’s tempestuous sea; 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal: 
Chart and compasscome from Thee: 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me. 

What Patrick’s authoritative stand- 
ard of doctrine and life was is clear 
and certain, as revealed in his writings. 
He knew no standard of appeal but 
Scripture. For him the supreme source 
of authority was no human perscn, no 
tradition, and no church council, but 
Holy Writ alone. The only rule to 
which he refers for direction, whether 
in doctrine or duty was the Word of 
God. He perpetually appeals to it, his 
familiarity with it is remarkable, he in- 
terweaves it skilfully with his exhorta- 
tions and remarks. He was, on this 
account, characterized as the man of 
‘The Holy Book.’’ When he founded 
a church, one present he was accustoined 
to make to it was the Book of the Law 
and the Book of the Gospel. 

The expression of his faith in the sa- 
cred Trinity, given in his ‘‘Confession,’’ 
takes very much the form of a creed. 
It immediately follows a reference to his 
conversion, and is, in fact, a warm out- 
pouring of his faith in God. 

Here are his words: ‘‘Because there 
is no other God, neither ever was, 
neither before, nor shall be hereafter, 
except God the Father unbegotten, 
without beginning, from Him is all be- 
ginning upholding all things, as we 
have said, and his Son, Jesus Christ, 
whom, indeed, with the Father, we 
testify to have always been, before the 
origin of the world, spiritually with the 
Father, in an inexplicable manner be- 
gotten before all beginning, and by him- 
self were made the things visible and in- 
visible, and was made man; and death 
having been vanquished, he was received 
into the heavens to the Father. And 
He has given to him all power above 


every name; all those that are in the 
heavens confess to Him that Jesus Christ 
is Lord and God, in whom we believe, 
and expect His coming tobe ere long 
the ‘Judge of the living and the dead,’ 
‘who shall render to every man accord- 
ing to his deeds.’ And he hath poured 
upon us abundantly the Holy Spirit, a 
gift and a pledge of immortality; who 
makes the faithful and obedient to be- 
come sons of God and joint heirs with 
Christ, whom we confess and adore, one 
God in the Holy Trinity of the sacred 
name.’’ 

His creed stands out before us in his 
writings both clear and terse. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, as we have seen, 
is in the fore front of his faith. The 
opening pages of his ‘‘Confession’’ are 
illumined with its statement, itis woven 
into the texture of the unity in Trinity, 
and won the Irish people from polythe- 
ism, idolatry, and druidical superstition. 
He taught the Trinity in unity, and un- 
folded the great cardinal doctrines of 
grace—the Father’s love,the Son’s sacri- 
fice, and the Spirit’s regenerating work. 
This rich cluster of scriptural truths 
formed the groundwork of his creed. 
And whatever errors may have crept in- 
to the creed of many inhabitants of the 
Emerald Isle since, the simple Faith 
which the shamrock illustrated in Pat- 
rick’s hand is still the Faith of the Irish 
people. They still believe in the 
Trinity. 

Patrick’s teaching of the way of sal- 
vation was strictly evangelical. This 
he illustrates by his own case. Here 
are his words: ‘‘I was, as it were, a 
stone lying and He that is mighty came, 
and in His mercy raised me up, and 
placed me on the top of the wall. ... 
He took me from the midst of those 
who seemed wise and learned an? 
mighty in speech, and inspired me, 
fool that Iam and despised by the world 
that I should with fear and reverence 
and without a murmur, be useful to the 
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nation to which I was dedicated by the 
loving will of Christ.’’ He laments his 
want of education: he had had good 
teachers, but he had neglected them. 
He deplores his want of suitable lan- 
guage to express what he has in his 
heart; but the Lord had pity on his ig- 
norance and low estate. ‘‘He guarded 
me before I knew or could distinguish 
between good and evil. He admon- 
ished and comforted me, as a father 
does ason.'’ In another place he al- 
ludes to sore trials and unworthy accu- 
sations which he had endured and 
breaks forth in a strain of heartfelt 
gratitude: ‘‘Unwearied thanks I render 
to my God who has kept me faithful in 
the day of my temptation, so that now I 
offer my soul as a living sacrifice to my 
Lord, who preserved me in all my dis- 
tresses. Who am I Lord that Thou 


shovldst reveal to me so much of Thy 
divine power? So that to this day I 
have exalted and magnified Thy Name 
in every place where I have been, in pros- 


perity and adversity, in every event, 
good or bad. Thanks be to God who 
heard my prayer and gave me courage 
to attempt a work so pious and so won- 
derful.’’ Patrick believed in conversion 
by the Sovereign Grace and Spirit of 
God. 

In the first chapter of his ‘‘Con- 
fession’’ he gives an account ot the 
commencement of the divine life 
in his soul. These are his words: 
‘‘The Lord opened to me the knowledge 
of my unbelief, that even late I might 
remember my sins, and turn to my 
Lord with my whole heart.” This 
statement reminds a Bible reader at once 
of the account given by Luke in Acts 
xvi: 14 of the conversion of Lydia, 
whose heart the Lord opened, that she 
attended unto the things which were 
spoken of Paul. Farther on in his 
“*Confession’’ Patrick also writes, ‘‘He 
hath poured out upon us abundantly 
the Holy Spirit, the gift and assurance 


of immortality, which causes men to be- 
lieve and to become obedient, that they 
might be sons of God and joint heirs 
with Christ.’’ Surely here is as clear 
a statement as any one can require that 
Patrick believed that faith, obedience, 
sonship with God, and the assurance of 
immortality, all come exclusively from 
the outpouring of the Spirit upon the 
unsaved. 

One striking illustration that Irish 
divines of that day believed that men 
are naturally under thecontrol of sin and 
need God's grace and truth, is the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘As a man in the dark though 
he possess ability to see with his eyes, yet 
sees nothing till light comes from with- 
out, so it is with the corrupt will till the 
light of divine mercy shines upon it.’’ 


The full history of St. Patrick’s life, 
doctrine, and character is contained in 
a book entitled ‘‘Story of St. Patrick,”’ 
by Rev. Joseph Sanderson, D.D., LL. 
D., and ‘‘Ireland and the Irish,’’ by 
Colonel John Borland Finlay, Ph D., 
LL.D., DC.L., a large volume of 560 
pages. It isa work not only well and 
carefully written, .but may be said to be 
a masterpiece in historical, archzeologi- 
cal and theological literature. Legends 
and stories of Ireland, that land of 
mists and myths are notomitted. There 
has been much dispute about St. 
Patric’s birthday, tut Dr. Sanderson 
seems to have settled it by the follow- 
ing poem, which he found among the 
records of Ireland. 

St. Patrick’s Birthday. 


On the eighth day of March it was, some people 
say, 

That St. Patrick at midnight he first saw the day; 

While others declare ’twas the ninth he was born, 

And ’twas all a mistake, between midnight and 
morn: 

For mistakes will occur in a hurry and shock, 

And some blamed the baby and some blamed the 
clock; 

Till, with all their cross questions, sure, no one 
could know 

If the child was too fast or the cluck was too slow. 
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Now the first faction fight in ould Ireland, they 
say, 

Was all on account of St. Patrick’s birthday; 

Some fought for the eighth, tor the ninth more 
would die, 

And who wouldn’t see right, sure, they black- 
ened his eye! 

At last both the factions so positive grew, 

That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had two, 

Till Father Mulcahy, who showed them their sins, 

Said no one could have two birthdays but a pair 
of twins. 

Says he, ‘‘Boys, don’t be fighting for eight or for 

nine, 

Don't be always dividing, but sometime combine, 

Combine eight with nine, and seventeen is the 
mark, 

So let that be his birthday.”” ‘‘Amen,” said the 
clerk. 

If he wasn’t a twin, sure, our history will show 

That at least he 1s worth two saints that we know. 

Then they all got blind drunk, which completed 

heir bliss 


t up the practice from that day to 
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A Catholic Village Becomes 
Protestant. 


We take the following from our ex- 


cellent contemporary, Zhe 
Churchman, of London: 

‘‘It is many years ago, says the 
/:cho, since Mr. Gladstone spoke with 
some sympathy of the movement 
amongst the country communes in the 
North of Italy to obtain the right of 


electing their own pastors. 


English 


The agita- 
tion, which was somewhat threatening 
at the time, afterwards quieted down; 
but to judge by the accounts of par- 
ochial tumults in the Lombard villages, 
as described in the Milan newspapers, 
the peasantry of Lombardy are as inde- 
pendent and energetic as ever in their 
opposition where the bishop attempts to 
thrust an unpopular priest upon a par- 
ish. The refusal of the bishop of Como 
to present a certain Father Benedetto 
Riva tothe cure of the parish of Saltrio, 
near Ligornetto, has had the unex- 
pected result of provoking the whole 
commune to forsake the Roman Catho- 


lic Church, and to form themselves into 
a congregation of the Italian Evangeli- 
cal Church. It appears that Father 
Abazzi, the parish priest of Saltrio, 
died last year, and the parishioners sent 
a deputation to the bishop, asking him 
to bestow the vacant cure upon the as- 
sistant priest, Father Riva, who is a 
native of the village. The bishop told 
the petitioners that he would provide 
them with a far better pastor than 
Father Riva, and sent a certain Father 
Il Trozzi, of Como, to take charge of 
their souls. The parishioners of Saltrio, 
however, would have none of him. 
They stayed away from church on Sun- 
days and insulted him on week days, so 
that the unwelcome priest fled from the 
village. For three or four weeks the 
parish church was shut, and there was 
no mass. On January 6 three preachers 
of the Italian Evangelical Church en- 
tered the village and began a lively 
propaganda amongst the villagers. The 
president of the commune prohibited 
the Protestant meetings, and ordered 
the preachers to leave the village. 
Saltrio is only about a quarter of a mile 
from the Swiss frontier. So the mis- 
sioners crossed over the boundary which 
divides the kingdom of Italy from the 
Swiss Canton of Ticino, followed by a 
crow! of the peasants. The preachers 
took their stand on the Swiss side of the 
frontier, and there began their service, 
while the peasants remained on the 
Italian side of the frontier, listened to 
the addresses and joined in the hymns. 
On the next day a letter was sent to the 
episcopal palace in Como informing 
the bishop that he need not trouble to 
send another priest to Saltrio, as the 
villagers had passed a resolution t join 
the Italian Reformed Church.’’ 

A case similar to this may occur any 
day in this country. If Father Mc- 
Glynn's people owned their church 
building he would have continued as 
their pastor, independent of Rome. 
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Father McGlynn at Work. 


<5 the Catholic Directory Father 

Edward McGlynn is set down 
as parish priest of a small Reman 
Catholic church at Newburgh, N. Y., 
and it is assumed that he attends to the 
duties of his parish by saying mass 
every morning, hearing the confessions 
of the people who come to him, and 
giving them absolution of all their sins; 
even when they acknowledge such 
crimes against the Roman Church as 
breaking the fast during Lent or eating 
meat on Friday; or saying ‘‘ I Gon’t re- 
spect the Pope, father, for his treat- 
ment of you, excommunicating you for 
seven long years, and then, when he re- 
stored you, effectually silencing you for 
the remainder of your life.’’ 

Having heard all the sins, Father 
McGlynn says to the penitent: ‘‘Now I 
will give you absolution if you say an 
act of contrition and are sorry for all 
your sins.”’ 

The penitent says: ‘‘I am sorry for 
all my big sins, father, and I’ll say an 
act of contrition for ‘hem, but to tell the 
honest truth, I don’t feel sorry for the 
bad names I have calledthe Pope. In- 
deed, I think he is no more infallible 
than you are, God bless your reverence, 
and my opinion is that he is as great a 
sinner as any of us.’’ 

‘*Well, well,’’ says Father McGlynn, 
‘*say the act of contrition any way you 
please, and I will give you absolution. 
You will also say three ‘ Hail Marys’ 
as a penance, and go to communion.’’ 
He then gives the absolution which h: 
could not receive himself when he was 
excommunicated. The form of words 
he uses are in Latin, the translation of 
which is as follows: 

FORMULA OF ABSOLUTION. 

‘*May cur Lord Jesus Christ absolve 
thee, and I by His authority absolve 
thee from every bond of excommunica- 
tion, suspension and interdict, in 


‘solvo—I absolve thee from thy sins.’ 


as far as I am able and thou needest. 

‘*Now, therefore, I absolve thee from 
all thy sins, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and ofthe Holy Ghost.’ 


It will be observed that the power 
and authority of Jesus Christ is invoked 
to absolve the corfessivg penitent from 
excommunication (which is incurred 
only by violating some law of the 
Church), from suspension (which applies 
only to priests for ‘‘irregularity’’—not 
immorality or wickedness), and from 
interdict, which sin is incurred by a 
congregation that rebels against or is 
disobedient to episcopal authority. 
Father McGlynn was suspended in Oc- 
tober, 1886, for refusing to abstain from 
political meetings in the interest of the 
Henry George party when the great ad- 
vocate ot the single tax theory ran ror 
mayor of New York. But excommuni- 
cation was added to McGlynn’s ecclesias- 
tical disabilities when he refused to go to 
Rome to beg the Pope’s pardon and be 
reconciled to Tammany Hall. No 
priest in the whole world could give him 
absolution for these sins against the 
discipline of the Church. A layman or 
woman can be excommunicated for dis- 
obedience to Church authority, oppo- 
sition to a bishop or priest ina grave 
matter, or even ‘‘making faces’’ at them 
in a violent manner. ‘Thesesins, if not 
very grave, can easily be forgiven by 
priests, ‘‘by authority of Jesus Christ,’’ 
but the power of Christ is not required 
when the priest absolves from sinsagainst 
the Decalogue—murder, arson, adul- 
tery, drunkenness or even blowing up a 
ship like the Maine. The priest absolves 
from these sins by his own absolute 
power—by merely saying ‘‘/go ¢e adb- 

This is what Father McGlynn is do- 
ing in his parish church at Newburgh. 
But when he comes to Greater New 
York he has his amusements, like other 
men of the world. 
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Father McGlynn at the Opera. 





The New York Tribune of March 1, 
1898, had the following item in its the- 
atrical notes: 

‘‘ Father McGlynn and Father Mac- 
Cready, of the Holy Cross Church, 
with several other priests, occupied a 
box at the Grand Opera House last 
night, where ‘‘Under the Red Robe’’ 
was played. They were present.to see 
the acting of Frank McGlynn, who is a 
nephew of Father McGlynn, and who 
takes the part of the mute servant in 
the drama. Mr. McGlynn has been 
acting for a year, and last night he 
made his first appearance before a 
New York audience. It was also the 
first time that Father McGlynn had seen 
him on the stage.’’ 

ANOTHER M’GLYNN STORY. 

Even while Father McGlynn is absolv- 
ing his parishioners at Newburgh and 
occasionally attending the opera to see 
his nephew play a ‘* mute servant”’ 
(significant of the priest’s present posi- 
tion ), his friends are active in their ef- 
forts to have the gag removed and let 
his veice be heard again in the land. 
last October he made a speech at the 
funeral of Henry George, but he has 
since been as mute as his nephew in the 
play. One of the tactics of his friends 
to bring him out of the silent tomb in 
which he is buried is to have items pub- 
lished in the papers—usually at a dis- 
tance from York—that he has 
been a much persecuted man. But as 
he has kissed the Pope's toe and the 
hands of his ‘‘persecutors,’’ 


New 


and has ac- 
cepted their conditions for the removal 
of his excommunication and restoration 
to priestly faculties, there is not much. 
prospect of his resuming his former po- 
sition as a popular orator. If the fol- 
lowing item of news about him be true 
his chances for promotion are less than 
ever. The New York World of March 
4, 1898, published the following: 





Friends of the Rev. Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn are interested in the statement 
published in Kansas City that the cable 
despatch from Rome in 1886 announc- 
ing the priest’s excommunication was a 
forgery. 

Dr. McGlynn, when seen in Newburgh 
yesterday, firmly declined to discuss 
the matter. The Rev. Charles Mac- 
Cready, of No. 329 West Forty second 
street, was astonished when told of the 
rumor, and said he had never heard of 
it before. He would not express an 
opinion about it. 

Dr. Henry Carey, of No. 251 East 
Thirtieth street, a close friend of Dr. 
McGlynn, said that the excommunica- 
tion wasa mistake, and thatthere might 
be some truth in the forgery story. 
Still he had not heard of it before. 

It will thus be seen that Father Mc- 
Glynn would not deny the truth of the 
story, nor would Father MacCready, 
though it would greatly please Arch- 
bishop Corrigan if they had done so, for 
he is the person upon whom the accusa- 
tion of forgery would rest if it were true. 
Dr. Carey, a reputable physician, says 
the excommunication of McGlynn was 
a ‘‘mistake, and that there might be 
some truth in the forgery story.’’ Poor 
McGlynn, what a fall was there when 
he kissed the Pope’s toe. 





A ‘‘Decadent’’ Roman Catholic 
Writer. 





THE “‘INGERSOLL’’ FATHER LAMBERT. 


¥.7 HAT dreary reading Roman 
WY Catholic papers are! The first 
editorial in ‘‘the Ingersoll’’ Father 
Lambert’s paper, the New York /ree- 
man’s Journal, of February 26, 1898, 
is devoted to an attempt to cast ridicule 
on a gentlemanin St. Louis, a converted 
Catholic named Shannahan, who peti- 
tioned the Court to change his name 
from Patrick to Percy. Father Lam- 
bert tries to be funny by calling him a 
‘young ninny-hammer,’’ a ‘‘deca- 
dent,’’ etc. 
In his application to the Court the 
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young convert from Romanism to 
Christianity said: ‘‘I never fancied the 
name Patrick. Had I been permitted 
to choose my own name, I would not 
have selected it.’’ He had a right to 
become a Protestant, and he had a right 
to change his name; but if Priest Lam- 
bert and other Roman Catholics had 
the power to prevent him they would 
deprive him of those rights. Wherever 
Rome is dominant Protestants have no 
rights. But, thank God, in our Re- 
public a Catholic can become a Protest- 
ant and change his name from ‘“‘ Pat’’ 
to ‘‘Percy’’ without fear of the Pope of 
Rome or his agents. Poor Lambert 
must have becomea ‘‘decadent’’ in his 
conflict with Bishop McQuaid when he 
has nothing better or more interesting 
for his editorial page than a weak, scur- 
rilous attack on an inoffensive young 
man who does not like to be called 
‘* Paddy.”’ 

Father Lambert’s pen was bright and 
flashed like a sword when he wrote his 
‘“ Notes on Ingersoll.’’ But the yoke 
of Rome, which he does not love 
though he is forced to wear it, has 
proved too heavy for him, and his wits 
have become dull under the load of 
Roman superstitions he is compelled to 
preach to his small congregation in 
Scottsville, N. Y.,one of the poorest 
parishes in the diocese of Rochester, 
where he would die of starvation but 
for the sa ary he gets for editing the 
Freeman's Journal. Bishop McQuaid 
will not allow even the use of his title, 
LL.D., in the Catholic Directory, nor 
permit his priests to fraternize with 
him. This information we have re- 
ceived from a Rochester priest who has 
recently come to Christ’s Mission and 
who knows all the facts about Mc- 
Quaid’s tyrannical rule in his diocese 
and the odium that attaches to Lam- 
bert’s name in the ‘‘Bishop's House, 7 
Frank street, Rochester, N. Y.’’ 

If Father Lambert could speak out 


and use his pen freely he would declare 
that the Roman machine is not Chris- 
tianity. He knows that McQuaid’s 
yoke is heavy, but he would learn that 
the yoke of Christ is sweet and easy and 
His burden light. But he is now far 
advanced in years, like Fathers Mc- 
Glynn and Burtsell, and Romanism is 
more of a philosophy than a religion to 
such men. Priests of thischaracter are 
never seen bending the knee to statues 
and pictures or glorifying the ‘‘saints’’ 
or lauding the Pope, Indeed, in the 
days when McGlynn’s tongue was un- 
tied he called Leo XIII. ‘‘an old bag of 
hones,’’ and expressed a desire to see 
him walking down Broadway with a 
stove pipe hat and swinging an um- 
brella like a Tammany Hall politician. 
Nobody cares what such men say now. 





High Masses the Papal Gift. 


The Pope ordered Cardinal Gibbons 
and his other agents, the bishops in 
this country, to offer up high masses 
for the souls of the victims of the Maine 
disaster, and preach ‘‘ patriotic ser- 
mons.’’ ‘This Gibbons and others have 
done. But though the Pupe’s treasury 
is bursting with money and he has re- 
ceived many millions of dollars in pres- 
ents at his recent anniversary, he has 
sent nothing for the relief of the sailor 
boys’ families. He knows well by this 
time that three-fourths of them were 
Protestants, though the chaplain of the 
unfortunate ship was a Roman Catholic 
priest, Father Chidwick, and masses 
for the dead would sound well in the 
newspapers, even if they could not bene- 
fit the Protestants who did not believe 
inthem. But the Pope gives nothing 
but masses. 


‘* PIENDISH CUBANS, FANATICAL SPAN- 
IARDS.”’ 


This was Cardinal Gibbons’ expres- 








sion at the celebration of the high mass 
he held in his cathedral in Baltimore, 
February 28, for the souls of the victims 
of Spanish treachery in the loss of the 
Maine. All of the daily papers of 
Tuesday morning, March 1, reported 
his sermon on the occasion. Like all 
the other Roman bishops he said, ‘‘Let 
us have peace at any price. We area 
great nation and can afford to be mag- 
nanimous. The loss of the Maine was 
doubtless due to an accident, but if the 
Board of Inquiry should decide other- 
wise, then’’—and his voice rang through 
the cathedral aisles, the report says— 
‘‘the work of destruction was perpe- 
trated by some fiendish Cubans or fan- 
atical Spaniards.’’ 

We would ask our readers to note the 
distinction between ‘‘ fiendish’’ and 
‘*fanatical.’’ In the Cardinal’s mind 
—and he is the highest representative 
of the Roman Church in this country— 
the Cubans are “‘ fiends’’ because they 
are in revolt against Spain, the most 
Catholic country in the world, and the 
Spaniards are only ‘‘ fanatical” even 
when they blow up one of our battle- 
ships and kill 260 American sailors who 
were peacefully slumbering in their own 
ship, which was moored in what was 
supposed to be a friendly harbor in a 
Spot selected by the Spanish officials of 
Havana. A ‘‘fiend’’ isa demon incar- 
nate who has no redeeming quality, a 
wild beast who should be shot down or 
slaughtered without mercy. A 
atic’’ 


‘* fan- 
is an enthusiast who is consumed 
with zeal for his religious ideas and 
seeks to propagate them with holy fer- 
vor. He is not accounted a bad man, 
indeed he is lauded to the skies by his 
co religionists, and tolerated and even 
admired for his aggressiveness by liber- 
al-minded persons. Even those who 
disagree with him,only say he is a bore 
with whom they do not like to associate. 
Cardinal Gibbons’ words should not be 
forgotten. 


At the Catholic Congressin Baltimore 
a dozen years ago Archbishop Ireland 
said: ‘‘We must make America Catho- 
lic. Let that be our Crusader cry. God 
wills it.’’ The archbishop was mis- 
taken. He has not succeeded in mak- 
ing America Catholic, for God does not 
will it, and the American people will 
not have his Romanism. He is now 
trying to avert war with Spain, which 
would be the last blow to that decaying 
country, and he makes use of his loud 
professions of Republican principles to 
influence the Administration. 

One of the most strict rules for the 
direction of bishops in the Roman 
Church is to reside in their dioceses dur- 
ing Lent. Notwithstanding this, Arch- 
bishop Ireland came from his diocese in 
St. Paul the day before Ash Wednesday 
to see President McKinley and the 
other Republican politicians to plead the 
cause of Spain and avert war. With 
Senator Mark Hanna, of Ohio, the 
closest friend of President McKinley, 
Archbishop Ireland came to New York, 
and instead of going to Archbishop 
Corrigan’s ‘‘ palace,’’ put up at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel where he could 
confer with the leading politicians in 
the interests of Spain. He announced 
that he would stay only a day or two, 
but it is a fact that he has not 
returned to hisdiocese. He is awaiting 
the report of the Board of Inquiry into 
the causes of the Maine disaster, and is 
to be found every day in Wall street and 
where wealthy and prominent men as- 
semble, counselling peace at any price. 
War with Spain, he knows, would not 
only ruin that country, but also be a 
crushing blow to the Roman Catholic 
Church. The treasury of the Vatican 
would be drawn upon for millions—last 
month the Pope received $25,000,000 in 
birthday presents—and the Catholic 
people would not pay the bill. 
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St. Patrick and the Irish. 


We beg to call special attention to the 
large volume on St. Patrick and the 
Irish, some copies of which have come 
into our posession since the death of one 
of the authors, Colonel John B. Finlay. 
The book is one of the finest printed 
and most handsomely bound volumes 
published in this country. Its price at 
the time of publication was four dollars. 
Now the copies in our possession, 
which are perfect in all respects, can be 
had for $1.50. The size of the volume 
can be estimated when the postage on 
each volume amounts to twenty-eight 
cents. That we pay. Our earnest de- 
sire that our readers should possess a 
copy of this magnificent work is our 
reason for pressingit upon their atten- 
tion. The number of copies in our pos- 
session is limited, and it will not be re- 
published, as it is too costly a work; 
hence we advise our readers not to de- 
lay their orders for the book. It will 
not be sold through booksellers, but can 
be had only from the office of THE 
CONVERTED CATHOLIC. 

20: 
Good Reading this Month. 


There are many articles of special 
merit in this including Dr. 
‘“The Resurrec- 
one of the best on that great 
subject that has been delivered or pub- 
lished in many years. It is a long 
time ago—nearly sixteen years—since 
the Hon. Chauncey Shaffer, the great 
lawyer of this city, delivered a sermon 
on the Resurrection at our services in 
Masonic Temple, and that also was a dis- 
course never to be forgotten. It was a 
lawyer's plea and a _ poet’s offspring. 
Rev. Dr. Cramer’s is both, besides be- 
ing devotional, theological and _his- 
torical. 


issue, 
Cramer's sermon on 
tion,’’ 


The Passionist priest’s experience 
with the bogus ‘‘relic’’ that is stored 


away in the Monastery over in New 
Jersey is also worth reading. 
That Monastery has a queer history, 
which will be told in due time. Every 
monk in the institution would leave it 
if they knew where to go, or what to do, 
or how to make an honest living. 
Their present occupation is to expose 
the relics of saints and collect a large 
tribute from the deluded persons who 
come to them with headaches, sores and 
rheumatic complaints. Of course no 
one is cured, but the poor people make 
their offering just the same when -the 
‘holy relic’? is presented to them to 
kiss, or when the glass covering in 
which it is encased is rubbed over the 
diseased limb. The French priest of 
the Canadian Church on East Seventy- 
sixth street, this city, is beating the 
Passionists by his wrist-bone of St. 
Anne, ‘‘the grandmother of God,” 
which has brought him $30.000 in the 
last four years. But the Passionists hope 
to get a better relic than the bogus 
‘Saint Benedict’ in the near future, 
and lead the way again as the most 
famous relic merchants hereabouts. 
God pity the people who are deluded by 
these monkish rogues. Many honest 
intelligent men are leaving the Passion- 
ist Order, and Christ’s Mission will be 
as helpful to them as possible. 

Other articles in this issue will, we 
hope, please our readers, and if that be 
the case we earnestly ask them to help 
us to get new subscribers in order to in- 
crease the usefulness of the magazine. 
We cannot obtain subscribers except by 
the kindness of our friends who will 
speak of it to their acquaintances. 
This is the best way to help us. 

As for those who have not yet paid 
their subscriptions this year, we hope 
they will no longer delay, as their con- 
tributions are needed to meet the ex- 
penses of the work, which are many. 
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CHRIST'S MISSION DEBT. 





The following certificate will bring 
pleasure to the many friends who have 
contributed to the support of Christ’s 
Mission, and have helped to pay the 
debt on the Mission buiiding that re- 
duces it now to five thousaud dollars: 

NEw YorK SAVINGS BANK, ) 
Cor. Eighth Ave. and Fourteenth St, > 

NEw York, March 1, 1898. ) 
Rev. James A. O Connor: 

DEAR Srtr:—There is now due and 
unpaid Five Thousand Dollars ($5,000) 
at four and a half per cent. on Mort: 
gage covering the property of Christ’s 
Mission, No. 142 West Twenty-first 
street. 


N. W. 


Very traly yours, 
WILLIAM FELSINGER, Secretary. 

In making the payment that reduced 
the debt to this amount, we asked Mr. 
Felsinger to express in writing the hope 
that all of the debt would soon be paid. 

‘“‘ If I did that,’’ said he,‘‘ you might 
be after me for a subscription, and in 
that case I don’t know what I might do, 
for the cause in which you are working 
is a most worthy one. I contributed 
my mite towards it some years ago 
when you supplied our pulpit in Mont- 
clair, N. J. (the First Presbyterian 
Church) one Sunday when our pastor, 
Dr. Jutkins, was absent on vacation. 
We remember your sermons with pleas- 
ure, and shall be glad to hear you 
again.’’ 

Mr. Felsinger was the treasurer of 
the church at the time, and we assured 
him that we would be very glad to 
preach there again, as their recognition 
of our services and interest in the work 
of Christ’s Mission (to which only a 
casual reference was made) brought 
forty dollars into the treasury ot the 
Mission, which was then almost empty. 
If any Church of any denomination 
would like to hear us, we would be 
pleased to accept an invitation. 





Such an invitation need not convey 
the expectation of an offering for the 
work of Christ's Mission. We have 
often preached in churches where even 
the expenses of travel were not paid. 
Such matters are left entirely to the 
good will of the pastor and officers of 
the church. The only request we 
make is that the congregation will in- 
vite their Roman Catholic friends and 
neighbors to hear the Gospel preached 
by a former priest of Rome, and assure 
them that nothing offensive or in bad 
taste will be said. 





20: 
Now Let All Friends Help. 

The promises hitherto made to re- 
duce the debt on the Mission have been 
counted as assets, as, for instance, the 
promise of the last $500 of the entire 
debt. That promise is still good, as are 
others, but we do not count upon them 
absolutely until they are paid. When 
pastors of churches receive promises 
from their members they visit them to 
obtain the amount. This is denomina- 
tional loyalty, and when the whole 
amount is paid the mortgage is burned 
at a thanksgiving service in the church. 

During the nineteen years we have 
been preaching in New York city we 
have never called upon any person who 
promised to support the work, leaving 
the matter to their own good will. We 
would be pleased to call at any time 
if an intimation had been given or an in- 
vitation received, and we shall be glad 
to pay visits when we can serve the 
interests of this work or do good to 
others. All along this has been a work 
of faith and labor of love, and it has 
been wonderfully blessed. There have 





been many trials and difficulties, but 
this world is not a bed of roses for any 
Christian worker, and we have learned 
long ago to look on the bright side of 
things, believing that ‘‘All things work 
together for good to them that love 
God.’’ 
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